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Public meetings held 
on Six-Year Program 


A public meeting held in Oregon 
City Oct. 13 for the Six-Year High- 
way Improvement Program drew 
about 30 people to comment on 
the list of scheduled and deleted 
highway construction and mainte- 
nance projects in that area. 

Most of the people who testified 
at the meeting spoke against delet- 
ing from the list the Marylhurst 
College entrance channelization 
project. 

Members of the college staff 
said they favored the project for 
the safety and accessibility of peo- 
ple who use the entrance. One 
person was killed over a year ago 
trying to cross the street at that 
location. 


Projects prioritized 


Bob Bothman, Metro adminis- 
trator, said projects listed on the 
six-year plan had been prioritized 
according to availability of funds, 
and anything added to the list 

meant something else had to be 
taken off. ee 
_ . “But that’s why we’re here to- 


night,” he said. “We need your 


4 


__ input on this to see if any changes 
in our priorities need to be made.” 

Bothman, along with Transporta- 
tion Director Fred Klaboe, Region 1 

_ Engineer Ed Hardt, and Transporta- 
tion Commissioner Robert Dwyer, 
led the meeting. 

In his opening comments, Dwy- 
er said the six-year program tried to 
strike a balance between construc- 
tion and maintenance projects. 

“But we are unable to do all the 
things we would like to do because 
of funds,” he said. ‘Therefore we 
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_ row bridges thatneed- 
~ ed widening and inter- 


are mostly concerned with mainte- 
nance and preservation.” 

Klaboe explained the depart- 
ment’s financial predicament, say- 
ing how maintenance costs were 
rising with inflation but that no fed- 
eral funds were coming in to cover 
that cost. It must all be paid for by 
the State. 

“We were fortunate that the 
Legislature recognized our needs 
and passed a one-cent 
gas tax, which I’m con- 
fident now will go into 
effect Jan. 1,” he said. 

Hardt presented a 
slide show to illustrate 
the poor condition of 
the pavement in many 
areas surrounding Ore- 
gon City. Most of the 
slides showed cracked 
pavement where he 
said moisture can seep 
in and break it up, ev- 
entually creating pot- 
holes. 

He also showed nar- 


sections that needed 
channelization. 

“We don’t like to see 
these conditions/’Hardt 
said,‘‘but we don’t have 
the funds to do all the 
overlays.” 

Other people at the meeting 
spoke in favor of the Six-Year Plan 
and expressed concern for a few 
projects in particular. 

Eighteen public meetings with 
similar formats were held through- 
out the state in October to gather 
comments on the proposed 
schedule. 


Discount rate 
on train raised 
to help ridership 


A raise in the discount rate of 
Willamette Valley Rail fares is ex- 
pected to help increase the num- 
ber of passengers traveling on the 
train, according to Ed Immel, Wil- 
lamette Valley Rail project 
manager. 

The discount, which took effect 
Oct. 25, increased from 25 to 35 
percent per round trip. 

“Since the program started we 
have felt the fares were too high,” 
Immel said. ‘This discount, along 
with some advertising, will help us 
reduce the fares and increase rider- 
ship.” 

He said the number of passen- 
gers had been holding at about 135 
per day. 

The increased discount is effec- 
tive as long as the train is in opera- 
tion. Its last run is scheduled for 
Dec. 31, 1981. 


Transportation officials 


hear citizen’s comments 


Mike McLees of Marylhurst College stands at a 
public hearing on the proposed Six-Year High- 
way Improvement Program to protest the dele- 
tion of the college entrance channelization 
from the list of scheduled projects in Clack- 
amas County. Listening to his comments at the 
front of the room are, from left to right, Trans- 
portation Director Fred Klaboe, Metro Ad- 


_ ministrator Bob Bothman, Transportation 


Commissioner Robert Dwyer, and Region 1 
Engineer Ed Hardt. Inset: A couple attending 
the meeting study their program that lists the 
scheduled and deleted highway projects on the 
six-year plan. 


Winter camping in Oregon 
state parks will cost less 


It will cost less to camp in Ore- 
gon State Parks this winter, as a 
result of action in initiated by the 
1981 Legislature. 

The Parks Division was instruct- 
ed via a budget note to explore the 
impact of reduced camping fees 
between Nov. 1, 1981, and April 15, 
1982, and report back on success or 
failure of the test by September, 
198250 4 

Following public hearings in 
Salem and Newport, the division 
recommended adoption of rules 
implementing the program and the 
Oregon Transportation Commis- 
sion concurred. 

As a result, it will cost Oregon 
campers $3 per night for primitive 
campsites this winter and $4 for all 
other types of sites. That compares 
with summer rates of $4 for primi- 
tive sites and a range of $5 to $7 for 
the others, depending on the ex- 
tent of services desired. 

The test will only be conducted 
at those state parks which are nor- 
mally open for winter camping. 

They include: 

Fort Stevens, off US101, 10 miles 
west of Astoria; Cape Lookout, off 
US101, 12 miles southwest of Til- 
lamook; Beverly Beach, US101, 
seven miles north of Newport; Jes- 
sie M. Honeyman Memorial, 


US101, three miles south of Flor- 
ence; Bullards Beach, US101, one 
mile north of Bandon; and Harris 
Beach, US101, two miles north of 
Brookings. 

Also, Joseph P. Stewart, ORE62, 
six miles southwest of Prospect; 
Valley of the Rogue, I-5, 12 miles 
east of Grants Pass; Champoeg, off 
US99W, seven miles east of New- 
berg; Farewell Bend, off 1-84, 25 
miles northwest of Ontario; Hil- 
gard Junction, off 1-84, eight miles 
west of LaGrande. 


NOTICE 


to retiring employees 


Employees planning on retir- 
ing Dec. 31, 1981, must notify 
the Accounting Office by Dec. 
1. Employees planning on retir- 
ing Nov. 30 must notify the Ac- 
counting Office by Nov. 1. 

Russ Graham, manager of 
the Organization Analysis Sec- 
tion, said these deadlines must 
be met to make sure the calcu- 
lations for the final average sal- 
ary are correct and to insure 
there is no delay in receiving 
the first retirement check. 
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Director’ s Corner 


FRED KLABOE 


that’s almost equivalent to a 6-lane highway from Portland to Miami, Fla. 
We keep 227 parks open and maintained, and people from all over spent 
more than 34 million days enjoying them last year. We serve every driver 
in the state at our 59 motor. vehicle offices. 

| have no idea how many times one of us is seen by the public each 
year, but the figure must be in the many millions. It is certainly gratifying 
that complaints about our work from the public are seldom received. 
That’s because you are dedicated workers and realize that there is no 


substitute for good service. 


Nevertheless, we cannot rest on our laurels, especially now when times 
are tough and when we need, more than ever before, a vote of confidence 


from Oregonians. 


I’m referring, of course, to the critical need for passage of the user tax 
measure next May. Without it, service will become extremely inadequate 
very quickly due to cutbacks in personnel and materials. 

So, we have to maintain and build upon the image we portray to 
Oregonians. | ask every one of you to work on this--to always be aware of 
the fact that people are watching us work and judging us from what they 
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See. 


We are the most visible to the 
public of all state employees. Our 
highway crews, both maintenance 
and construction, are seen by 
every passing motorist. Almost 
every adult in the state visits our 
Motor Vehicles Division offices oc- 
casionally, and millions of Orego- 


nians visit our state parks ae Pe 


year. 

Besides being so visible, we are, 
in my view, the most service- 
oriented agency. We keep some 
7,600 miles of roads open and 
maintained, on which motorists 
drive over 11 billion miles a year. 
Counting all the lanes we maintain, 
those 7,600 miles transfer into 
18,000 lane miles of roadway - 
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Letters 


Dear Editor, 


| would like to thank all of the 
great people who came to my re- 
tirement dinner in North Bend on 
Aug. 6, 1981. 

Believe me, it was a thrill to look 
out over that group and recall the 
experiences and situations that we 
have shared in our association. 

One really appreciates friends in 
a situation such as this. 

| would also like to extend my 
thanks to the friends who could 
not be there, and to all other fellow 
employees in the Motor Vehicles 
Division for their cooperation and 
help in all the tangled transactions 
in our every day work. 


Love to all, 
Homer Newson 
North Bend 

IQ SFOYSSL LM 


Dear Editor, 


On Monday, Sept. 7, 1981, re- 
turning from Portland to the Tri- 
Cities, | lost my billfold. | arrived 
home very late, and it wasn’t until 
then that | discovered | did not 
have it--my cash, my credit cards, 
telephone numbers, receipts, and 
my driver’s license. | knew I’d nev- 
er see it again. 

On Tuesday evening | received a 
long distance telephone call from 
William Fox who was calling to 
verify me as the owner of the wallet 
he had found on I-84 at Blalock 
Canyon. Being resourceful and 
persistent, and with the assistance 
of the State Police, he traced me 
down with my driver’s license and 
the auto tag number from some gas 
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receipts. | was floored. | told him 
to keep the cash, though it was not 
very much, but he said as a state 
employee he does not accept re- 
wards. 

| am not a resident of Oregon, 
but William Fox has certainly im- 
pressed me as a good example of 
the fine caliber of Oregon’s state 
employees. | deeply appreciate his 
honesty and good will--rare qual- 
ities indeed. 

| commend William Fox for find- 
ing my billfold, for tracking me 
down, and for returning it to me 
out of his good will for his fellow 
man. | 


Sincerely, 
Ben Freeman, Jr. 
Benton City, WA 


IC FOE 
Dear Editor, 


On behalf of my family, I’d like 
to thank you and the people of the 
beautiful state of Oregon for the 
manner in which you have 
managed the resources within your 
state. 

Your roadways are maintained; 
your parks and waysides are noth- 
ing short of beautiful. The effort to 
conceive and the pride of mainte- 
nance is obvious. 

By and large, there is obvious 
pride in your yards and homes. My 
entire family has come away froma 
vacation in Oregon with a positive 
and lasting impression of this posi- 
tive management. 


Respectfully, 
Jack S. Wood, Jr., 
_Auburn, CA 
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A'AING 


WAVES 


AFETY HAZARDS 
HIGH (SNEAKER) 


DEEP WATER AND STRONG 
OUTGOING CURRENTS 
*iNCOMING TIDES ISOLATE 
ROCKS AND HEADLANDS 


FROM SHORE 


HIGH WAVES SWEEP OVER 

Hy ROCKS, JETTIES, & HEADLANDS 
DRIFTLOGS ROLL IN SURF 
HIGH STEEP CLIFFS 


The first two coastal warning signs were erected recently at Fogarty 
Creek State Park, located just north of Depoe Bay, which is considered 
one of the most hazardous places on the coast. Above, Roger Holstein, 
manager of Beverly Beach State Park (left), and Craig Tooter, Parks’ 
Region 2 planner, put up one of the signs that warns of unusually high 
“sneaker’’ waves, deep water, strong currents, steep cliffs, and heavy 
driftlogs. Pete Bond, ocean shores coordinator, said the signs will be 
put up on a replacement basis along the coast to try and warn people, 
“especially unsuspecting mae has Sa of the dangers that claim 


ay lives each year. 


See 


. Discuss future of sincepenise 


Admintetratorer eae 


About 20 top ODOT adminis- 
trators and supervisors will gather 
at Silver Falls State Park’s confer- 
ence center in November for a two- 
day workshop to discuss what the 
future holds for the department 
and its employees. 

Fred Miller, assistant director for 
administration, said the discus- 
sions and presentations at the con- 
ference will range from technolo- 
gy’s role in the future of the depart- 
ment to revenue forecasts to the 
upcoming gas tax campaign. 

“The sessions of the first day will 


include a discussion of the oppor- 
‘tunities and implications of 


advanced technology. . 

“The second day will include a 
session on how we are to function 
as a department in light of what we 


Studded tires 
permitted Nov. 7 


People headed for Oregon’s 
snow country will be able to use 
studded tires on their cars as of the 
first of November. 

Oregon law permits the use of 
studded tires from Nov. 1 to April 
30 of the following year. 

Scott Coulter, state highway en- 
gineer, has asked motorists not to 
use studded tires unless conditions 
warrant their use. He said they do 
extreme damage on dry surfaces to 
pavement markings and the road 
surface, causing rutting. 

He added that no department 


vehicles will be payipbes with | 
studded tires. 


think the 1980s will be like,” he — 
said. 

Pre-conference work sessions 
will be held Thursday, Nov. 5, 
through Tuesday, Nov.10, in Salem 
to provide background material for 
the ‘conference, such as discus- 
sions with union representatives 
and sessions on labor relations. 

The Silver Falls conference will 
be held Thursday and Bae Nov. 
12 and 13. 
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Energy study shows highway buildings inefficient 


As another winter approaches, 
thoughts concerning saving energy 
and money are on the minds of 
ODOT employees. 
From Richard Tucker, a mainte- 
nance repair worker 2 in District 
2B, to Scott Coulter, state highway 
engineer, the four-month period 
from November through February 
is viewed as the crucial time to con- 
serve energy and dollars, an oppor- 
tunity made more critical by recent 
budget restrictions. 
Under the direction of Region | 
Engineer Ed Hardt, Tucker recently 
_ completed an energy audit and re- 
port on the buildings in Region I. 
Among his findings were that dur- 

-ing the November-February period 
“three-fourths of their annual con- 
sumption of natural gas, four-fifths 
of their heating oil, and three-fifths 
of their electricity’ will be used by 
the buildings in Region |. 


Region buildings inspected 


As he inspected each building in 
the region, Tucker noted the ener- 
gy-wasters that he had become 
familiar with during his six years of 
-handling building maintenance 
work for the region. 


His report to Hardt was a litany | 


of structural flaws, equipment 
choices, and behaviors that wasted 
energy. Many of the problems can 
be overcome through an educa- 
tional program to create more 


awareness of energy-saving tech- - 
niques and through minor repairs, ; 
meen as weather abe De. and i insu- 

i ai, 


port, 
_ the individual who is going to save 
energy--by turning off heat and 
lights and shutting doors. 


“It is the energy-conscious fore-. 
man who is the heart and soul of - 


Richard Tucker 


Emplo yees roll 
up sleeves to 
donate blood 


We i t 
; Tucker. said, “was ect itis maintenance repair Rrorken 


any conservation program.” 

He said closer supervision of 
work areas to reduce unnecessary 
heating and lighting, and conduct- 
ing an educational program for 
personnel could achieve significant 
savings without expending addi- 
tional money. 

He suggested, however, that the 
idea of energy conservation is not a 
strong enough motivation for most 
people. 

“We need incentives--a reward 
and penalty system,” Tucker said. 
“Perhaps a bonus or benefit for the 
people who achieve the most sav- 
ings.” 


of $13,641 after 14 months. 

@the cost of weather stripping 
each of the region’s buildings 
would be paid back in energy sav- 
ings within three years, while mod- 
ifying thermostats would take a 
maximum of two years to pay back. 

@a variety of measures at the 
Banfield Office, including controls 
for ventilators, replacing lights, 
modifying the boiler control sys- 
tem and installing a partition in the 


‘main hallway, would cost $5,780 


and create annual savings of 
$12,075. 


Hardt is hopeful that, if the 


money is available, all of the Re- 


But Tucker also reports that 
there exist glaring structural and 
equipment problems that need at- 
tention. A few examples are: 

e@the North Portland Mainte- 
nance Station has eight 20-inch un- 
shuttered vents in the roof that 
produce a heat loss equivalent to a 
four-foot square hole. An invest- 
ment of $522 to install chain- 
operated dampers would save 
$1,400 a year. 

e replacing 200 500-watt incan- 
descent lamps with 114 150-watt 
sodium vapor lamps in the Region | 
service bays would require a first- 
year cost of $886, that is more than 
the annual cost of using the 500- 
watt incandescent lamps, but 
would generate an annual savings 


About 145 state employees 
rolled up their sleeves and smiled 
through clenched teeth last month 
as they donated a pint of blood 
each at the American Red Cross 
blood drawing held in the Trans- 
portation Building in Salem. 

There was always a line of peo- 
ple waiting for their turn from 9:30 
a.m. until 2 p.m., and the recovery 
room, where cookies and juice 
were served, was never empty. Em- 
ployees from all five divisions pals 
ticipated. 

The turnout aeeeeden by 25 
pints the goal set by the Willarnette 
Chapter of the Red Cross. 


Glenn Boyle, a materials testing 


engineer 2, reached his third gal- 
lon, and Dick Lenz, a hydraulics 
engineer, reached the two-gallon 
mark. 


gion 1 repairs can be accom- 


plished. 
“I was really impressed by the 
report,” Hardt said. ‘I was struck 


by the realization that since we 
have many old buildings in the re- 
gion, there is the potential for con- 
siderable energy conservation. 


Attitude and habit 


“Rather than doing a little bit of 
the repairs at a time, | want to get it 
all done at once. It would be a 
good investment.” 

Coulter said energy conserva- 
tion is a matter of attitude and 
habit. 

“If we can develop an attitude 
about saving energy, then every 
little bit of energy saved is money 


_ saved,” he said. “As our people 


look at their buildings, they can 
find those things (repairs such as 
weather stripping) that will save en- 
ergy and money and are cost- 
effective.” 

Coulter said the report was com- 
prehensive and required a lot of 
effort. 

“We appreciate the job he did,” 
he said. 

Tucker, who received energy 
conservation maintenance training 
during his 20 years in private indus- 
try, completed a two-day energy 
auditor course provided by the Or- 
egon Department of Energy prior 
to conducting his survey of Region 
1 buildings. 

“The class helped me organize 
the information | picked up repair- 
ing the region buildings,’”” Tucker 
explained. 

Tucker would greatly enjoy the 
opportunity to extend his survey to 
each of the 2,200 Highway Division 
buildings around the state. 


Tremendous savings 


“The savings that could result 
from such a survey would be unbe- 
lievable,’’ Tucker said, ‘‘at least 
$100,000 a year.”’ 

While the lack of money for 
minor and major repairs is an im- 
mediate obstacle to conservation, 
Tucker also feels that complacency 
is another stumbling block. 

A recent report by the Energy 
Department on energy manage- 
ment in state buildings indicated 
that ODOT achieved substantial 
savings in 1980 when comparing 
that year with 1976 (13 percent by 
Highway, 23.6 percent by DMV, 
20.3 percent by Aeronautics, and 
27.9 percent by Transportation Ad- 
ministration), but mild winters the 
last two years lessen the role of 
conservation in the results. 

“The mild winters probably had 
more to do with the improvement 
than our actions,’’ Tucker said. 


Coulter, meanwhile, has issued 
a memo to region and district en- 
gineers and all supervisors urging 
them to be energy conservation 
conscious this winter. 


A study of energy conservation in 
Region 1 shows this entrance to the 
Banfield Office Building loses a great 
amount of. conditioned air as an es- 
timated 800 people per working day 
use the entrance. Richard Tucker, a 
maintenance repair worker who con- 
ducted the study, stands where he 
suggests a second doorway be built 
to cut down on the amount of air 
lost. 
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DMV unit gives suspended 
drivers limited freedom 


The Occupational Licenses Unit 
of the Motor Vehicles Division can 
give many drivers the chance to 
either get to work or the grocery 
store or not after they've had their 
licenses suspended. 

Licenses can be lost to suspen- 
sion for many reasons, according 
to Di Anne Madden, manager of 
the unit. The most common way is 
being arrested for driving under 
the influence of intoxicants (DUII), 
which can bring a suspension of 
one to three years. 

Other ways include refusing to 
take a breath test, eluding, reckless 
driving, or negligent homicide. The 
courts also have the authority to 
suspend a license indefinitely. 

After a license is revoked, driv- 
ers can apply for an occupational 
license that in most cases enables 
them to just drive to and from 


r= aE 
Years Ago 


With the defeat of the gas 
tax and weight-mile in- 
creases in November, 1976, 
the Transportation Commis- 
sion scheduled a special 
meeting to review the 
budget situation in the wake 
of the defeat. 

Also in the November is- 
sue, VIA reported the first 
metric speed signs in the 
state were being put up 
along I-5 and I-84. 

The signs, reading ‘90 
km/h,” were installed as part 
of ODOT’s educational plan 
to help the public become 
familiar with the metric 
system. 
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Train ads win 
national award 


“It’s always nice to be a winner,” 
said Ed Immel, coordinator of the 
Willamette Valley Rail program, as 
he talked about the national Ad- 
Wheels Award presented to ODOT 
last month in Chicago. 

The award was for 3rd place in 
the category of best overall promo- 
tional program of a public trans- 
portation system in the U.S. 

It was for the ‘Easy come--easy 
go” campaign in connection with 
the Willamette Valley Express 
trains. 

Advertising consultant on the 
program was Petzold & Associates, 
of Portland. 

‘‘Our entry was limited to 
examples of radio and TV spots, 
newspaper ads, brochures, interior 
and exterior transit displays,’” Im- 
mel said. 

“Out of 460 entries, there were 
34 awards, but only five in the 
“overall program” category,’’ he 
said. “Winning in that league did 
not come easy, since first place 
went to the New York City Transit 
Authority, with its one-million-plus 
promotional budget.” 

The AdWheels Awards contest 
was conducted by the American 
Public Transit Association (APTA). 
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work. 

“We don’t issue occupational 
licenses unless they have certain 
restrictions of days and hours,” 
Madden said. “You'd be surprised 
how many people tell us they are 
self-employed and work 24 hours a 
day.” 

She said if more than 12 hours a 
day or six days a week are request- 
ed, employer verification is re- 
quired before the license is issued. 


Basic needs license 


““We also issue a basic needs 
license for people who aren’t em- 
ployed but need to get to the doc- 
tor or the grocery store once a 
week,’” Madden said. 

“School in many cases will be 
linked to occupation,” she added, 
“and we allow that.” 

Madden’s three-member unit 
works closely with county mental 
health and alcohol rehabilitation 
agencies, courts and attorneys, and 
with the suspended drivers them- 
selves, both over the phone and 
face to face. 

Madden said her unit averages 
33 requests per day for occupation- 
al licenses. 

“And that’s just the new ones,” 
she said, “ ‘that’s not the repeat of- 
fenders.’ 

MaHdeR said it usually takes 
about two days from the time an 
application is received until an oc- 
cupational license is issued, if the 
applicant meets all requirements. 

“But that will change after Nov. 
1," she said. 

The first of November marks the 


Di Anne Madden, manager of the Occupational Licenses Unit in the Motor 
Vehicles Division, hands some paperwork to Bessy Lopez, clerical assistant, 
while Jenny Reisch, clerical specialist, works on the computer terminal. The 
unit is responsible for issuing restricted licenses to suspended drivers. 


implementation of the new legisla- 
tive laws, and the Occupational 
License Unit will be one of those 
areas hardest hit. 

“One bill, HB 2010, created a 
new option for people arrested for 
the first time for DUII,” Madden 
explained. ‘‘Rather than go 
through a court conviction, they 
can enroll themselves in an alcohol 
rehabilitation program. We hope 
that this way we can catch a lot of 
people in the early stages of their 
drinking problems.” 

Madden said if the drivers suc- 
cessfully complete the rehabilita- 
tion program, no mention of their 
driving convictions will appear on 
their driving records. 

If they don’t enroll in a rehabili- 
tation program, their license is sus- 
pended for one year. Madden said 


Buried for over a half-century 


‘Time capsule’ unearthed 


Discovery of a ‘‘time capsule” 
buried more than 50 years ago may 
lead to some modern-day detective 
work later this winter at Champoeg 
State Park. 

The historical “treasure” was un- 
earthed recently when a Com- 
prehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA) crew was in the midst of 
relocating an aged flagpole in the 
“Riverside’’ area of the park, 
located midway between Salem 
and Portland and seven miles east 
of Newberg. 

Max Ruff, park manager, said the 
concrete capsule at the base of the 
pole was dedicated more than 53 
years ago by the now-defunct Vet- 
eran Steamboatmen’s Association 
of Oregon. 

Enclosed were three glass can- 
ning jars which held slips of paper 
with names of people, apparently 
those in attendance at the dedica- 
tion on July 8, 1928; a newspaper 
containing a story about the associ- 
ation; and a piece of sheet music. 

Although tattered, virtually all of 
the paper material is still readable. 
And that leads Jeannette Gue, park 
historian, to think she or park 
volunteers may play the part of de- 
tectives this winter. 

She’s considering making an at- 
tempt to track down names on the 
slips of paper, under the assump- 


tion that some of the people may 


still be living here in Oregon. 
She’s also interested in talking to 
individuals who may have been 


present for the 1928 flagpole dedi- 
cation, particularly those who have 
photographs she could copy. 

The photos and material re- 
moved from the capsule will prob- 
ably be put on permanent display 
in a shallow wall case within the 
park’s Visitor Center. 

In addition, an interpretive sign 
will be placed where the flagpole 
was originally located. 


It will tell 


under the old rules there was no 
suspension for a first conviction. 

Drivers can attend only one re- 
habilitation program in 10 years, 
however, so if they are caught a 
second time within 10 years, it is 
written up as a first conviction and 
their license is suspended for one 
year. 

If they are caught twice or more, 
they receive a three-year suspen- 
sion. Madden said under the old 
rules a second conviction brought 
only a one-year suspension. 

“This new legislation is expected 
to increase suspensions by about 
7,500,’ she said. ‘‘And most of 
those people are going to apply for" 
an occupational license.” 

The new law also adds a $20 ap- 


plication fee to the $25 reinstate- — 


ment fee already charged. 


at state park 


visitors, perhaps even some of 
those who were there in 1928, that 
the pole has been moved and that 
capsule contents are on display. 

Ruff said the ravages of time re- 
quired removal of about 18 inches 
off the base of the pole, but ahand 
carved fir ball atop the pole was 
saved. The area where the pole was 
originally located had grown over 
with heavy vegetation, he said. 


Park Historian eee Gus Sad Chanwioce Park Manager Man Ruff show the 
contents of a ‘time capsule” found buried under a flagpole in the park. The 
concrete capsule was placed there by the Veteran Steamboatmen’s Associa- 
tion of Oregon and contained some chain, a newspaper story about the 
association (shown above), a piece of sheet music, and three glass canning jars 
that held slips of paper with people’s names--presumably a list of those who 
attended the dedication ceremony in 1928. 
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Make more efficient use of highways 


Alternative work schedules studied 


By Doug Roberts 
Energy Information Officer 


As the dollars available for high- 
way construction continue to dwin- 
dle, transportation system planners 
are placing more emphasis on effi- 
cient and economical ways to use 
existing highways. 

One transportation system man- 
agement tool gaining increasing at- 
tention is the use of alternative 
work schedules to reduce peak- 
period congestion. 

The several types of alternative 
work schedules--flextime, stag- 
gered work hours and compressed 
workweeks--alleviate commuter 
congestion by distributing the 


travel times and reducing the num- _ 


ber of work trips. 

Briefly, the three principal forms 
of alternative work schedules are: 

Flexible working hours--The em- 
ployee is given some choice in de- 
termining the starting and quitting 
times for the work shift. Types of 
flextime include ‘‘full flex,’’ in 
which the employee has a daily 
choice as to the number of hours 
and the starting and quitting times, 
and “modified flex,’” in which a 
fixed schedule is selected. 

Flextime systems usually include 
a core time (10 a.m. to 3 p.m.) 
during which all employees are at 
work. 

Staggered work hours--All em- 
ployees work the same days each 
week and the same number of 
hours each day, but employees are 


assigned staggered starting times (7 


a.m., 7:15, 7:30, for example). 
Compressed workweek--This 
schedule shortens workweeks into 
fewer than five days per week or 10 
days per two-week period. A com- 
mon example is the 4-10 schedule 
of four days a week, 10 hours a day. 
Studies have been done in sev- 
eral major cities, including Seattle, 
San Francisco, Denver, and Bos- 
ton, that have concluded that alter- 
native work schedules not only re- 
duce absenteeism, and tardiness, 
but also produce favorable impacts 
on traffic congestion, total miles 
traveled, transit ridership, and 
ridesharing, all of which contribute 
to lessening energy use and air pol- 
lution. 
An example from alternative 
work schedule users in Boston: 
Persons driving alone declin- 
ed 6.6% 
Transit ridership increased 5.8% 


Carpooling increased 0.8% 
Auto work trips declined 6.4% 
Vehicle miles traveled declin- 
ed 7.0% 

In Seattle, persons participating 
in alternative work schedules 
showed a 9.6 perent drop in driving 
alone with changeovers to transit 
and ridesharing evenly split. 

Not only did the Seattle commu- 
ters change their modes, but they 
shifted their commuting times 
away from the peak periods of 
7:30-8:30 a.m. and 4-5 p.m. to be- 
fore 7:30 a.m. and 4 p.m. The result 
of the alternative work schedules 
was a 30 percent increase in com- 
muting before 7:30 


The reasons for these shifts were 
primarily the ability to match com- 
mute times with transit schedules, 
the availability of transit seating 
during off-peak periods, and more 
flexibility in coordinating carpools 
with other workers and household 
members. 


_ Inhibit transit ridership 


However, some studies have 
found that the staggered work 
hours type of alternative schedule 
can inhibit transit ridership and 
ridesharing by decreasing the avail- 
able matches for carpools and van- 
pools and not meshing with transit 
schedules. 

Compressed workweeks can al- 
so have a negative effect on transit 
if the longer working hours cause 
employees to commute when 
there is less transit service, and 
ridesharing by reducing the per- 
sons available for carpools. 


Cut down car trips, miles 


Compressed workweeks do de- 
crease auto work trips and the total 
vehicle miles traveled. Studies 
show that despite having an addi- 
tional day for personal trips, per- 
sons working shortened work- 


weeks drive fewer total miles each 


Costs of drivers licenses 
jump, fees implemented . 


After the first of November, Ore- 
gon drivers will pay more for 
licenses to drive their cars and 
motorcycles. 

The fee increases are among the 
many changes at the Motor Vehi- 
cles Division as a result of legisla- 


_ tion passed during the last session, 


but they will probably be the most 
obvious to licensed drivers. 

The cost of obtaining a driver’s 
license rose from $9 to $16, and a 
renewal rose from $9 to $11. 

A motorcycle license rose to $29, 


up from $16, and a renewal rose 


from $9 to $14. A $3 fee for a motor- 
cyle instruction permit was also in- 
stituted. 

The cost of a chauffeur license 
doubled, from $5 to $10, and a 
moped license went from $9 to $16. 

The cost of a combined driver’s, 
chauffeur and motorcycle license 
rose from $21 to $39. 

An occupational license will cost 
suspended drivers $45, up from 
$25, and fees for certain titles, 
including transferring registration 
from a wrecked truck or trailer, in- 
creased from $2 to $7. 


4 


week than they did under a normal 
5-8 schedule. 

Demographic data coming from 
the Denver study showed that mar- 
ried employees with unemployed 
spouses and school-age children 
were most likely to participate in a 
compressed workweek schedule, 
while single employees with youn- 
ger children were the least likely. 
Thus child care responsibilities had 
a large impact on what type of work 
schedule a person chose. 


Factors for success 


A San Franciso study of flexible 
working hours determined several 
factors creating the highest proba- 
bility for success of the program: 

@ firms with 250 or more employ- 
ees; 

@ firms involved in corporate or 
governmental administration, case 
work, data management and infor- 
mation processing; 

e@and a top management willing 
to make flextime work. 

What this means for the trans- 
portation systems manager is an 
important role as a planner, coor- 
dinator, and technical advisor to 
employers on alternative work 


’ schedules as a cost-effective solu- 


tion to both personnel and trans- 
portation problems. 


Flight marks 
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Weather, road 
reports printed 


The Highway Division will begin 
publishing its winter road and wea- 
ther reports Nov. 2, unless weather 
conditions require an earlier start- 
ing date. 

The reports, published twice 
daily, Monday through Friday, give 
the weather, road conditions, tem- 
perature and snowfall on various 
highways throughout the state. 

The State Police also issue a road 
and weather report three times dai- 
ly, seven days a week. These two 
reports are used by the news media 
to keep drivers advised of road 
conditions during the winter. 


The State Police also plan to be- 
gin their tape recorded telephone 
reports of driving conditions Nov. 
a 
In cooperation with the Highway 
Division, the State Police operate 
seven telephones across the state 
where one can dial and get an up- 
dated tape-recorded message 
about road and weather condi- 
tions. The information is available 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

The phone numbers and their 
locations are: Bend, 388-3253; 
Eugene, 686-7900; Grants Pass, 474- 
3133; Klamath Falls, 883-2275; Med- 
ford, 776-6200; Portland, 238-8400; 
and Salem, 378-6532. 


800th for 


department photographers 


When one of ODOT’s photogra- 
phers took to the sky Sept. 25, he 


' marked the 800th photographic 


flight in 24 years. 

Roger Keiffer, photographer 2, 
flew the mission in a rented 
helicopter to shoot pictures of the 
1-205 bridge and freeway construc- 
tion, and the widening of both Un- 
ion Avenue and Powell Boulevard 
in Portland. 

ODOT’s photographers have 
shot aerial photographs of state 
parks, highway construction and 
historic bridges across the state 
since April, 1957. 

Keiffer said aerial photographs 


Roger Keiffer, photographer 2, demo 


were often used in court. 

“They’ve helped the Highway 
Division in a lot of legal battles,’”’ he 
said. ‘Photos are evidence that 
something was done a certain way 
at a certain time, because all the 
photos are dated, and they can 
now be entered in court as evi- 
dence.” 

Keiffer and Jerry Robertson, an 
aerial photographer, also shoot 
aerial pictures of disasters that af- 
fect the department, such as when 
HWY 58 was washed out by a flood 
in 1964, and, more recently, when 
the Mount Hood Highway was 
washed out last Christmas. 


nstrates his method for taking aerial pho- 


tographs. ODOT’s photographers have logged over 800 flights since 1957. 
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SHARRON FOUNTAIN, DMV 
Secretary, Salem 


Yes in theory, but no in practice. 
There is a good program in the 
department, but until a person can 
be actually viewed without any pre- 
conceived or antiquated ideas, 
then there can be no equality. And 
that goes for everything--hiring, 
promoting, and wages. 


A 


CAROL GIVENS, HWY 
HMW 2, Milwaukie 


At one time | was working with Kay 
Turner to go into a job rotation 
program, but we never pursued it. 
Everyone here was very supportive 
to me. | think it depends on the 
individual--if they want to change 
careers, then the people with 
Affirmative Action are there and 
willing to help. 


JERRY THACKERY, HWY 
Region 4 Design Engineer, Bend 


| don’t think it’s working very well 
at all. | feel there’s a lot of inequity 
within the positions traditionally 
held by men and women in the 
Highway Division. There’s a lot of 
positions inherently held by wom- 
en that require a lot of skill, and 
they don’t get paid enough for it. | 
think we’re standing too much on 
the traditional task level and not 
looking at what a person is really 
doing. 


Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
roving photographer. VIA’s 
editors frame the question 
of the month, and answers 
are edited only for length. 


CANDID COMMEN 


Do you think ODOT takes Affirmative Action seriously 
enough? 


cone 


OWEN LUCAS, PARKS 
Region 5 Supervisor, LaGrande 


| feel we take it very seriously in 
Parks. We work with and try to go 
after Affirmative Action employees. 
We recruit both minorities and 
women. There’s more of a turnover 
with women rangers, but they are 
working really well for me--they’re 
good employees. 


ELAINE WERNER, HWY 
Engineering Tech. 1, Portland 


Yes, but its been misapplied. The 
impression I get is that they’ve 
tried to implement it, but there 
aren’t enough qualified women 
and minorities to promote and 
make it worthwhile. They just fill 
their goals and that’s it. 


ETTA FOOTE, ODOT 
Administrative Assistant, Salem 
No, not as seriously as they should. 
A lot of that may be because of the 
budget cuts, but | do think the 
department needs to give out more 
information about hiring women 
and minorities. I’d like to see job 
rotation come back--it gave women 
a lot of opportunities for different 

jobs. ; 


) 


LEON STORMO, HWY 
Lead electrician, Salem 


| believe ODOT is doing a more 
than fair job with Affirmative Ac- 
tion. In fact, in many cases, they’re 
bending over backwards to accom- 
modate it. I’ve never heard any 
complaints about it. 


thing we can’t legislate. — 


VAL JONES, PARKS 
Region 3 Supervisor, Coos Bay 


Yes, | think they’re doing a very 
good job with Affirmative Action. | 
know in the Parks Division we have 
followed through with Affirmative 
Action--we’ve had real good suc- 
cess with women rangers and 
minorities. 


VICKI LIVINGSTON, ODOT _ 
Secretary, Salem 


No, because if there was anything 
going on with Affirmative Action 
we would hear more about it, and I 
haven’t heard hardly anything. 


ZOE A. WILSON, ODOT 
Personnel Officer, Salem 


No, | don’t think it’s working. We 
have an excellent program, and we 
have the support of the top man- 
agement people, but that has not 
filtered down to the managers and 
supervisors who actually do the 
hiring. Hopefully this will change 
with the passage of some new 
legislation, which will evaluate. 
managers and supervisors on the | 
basis of their Affirmative Action 
performance. But attitude is the 
biggest problem, and that’s some- 


mL 
mit 
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Carol Wehrkamp 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


The following ODOT employees 
were promoted recently: 
Wayne Deedrick, Clerical Assist- 
ant to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
~ Salem. 
- John.G. Erickson, Supervising 
Storekeeper C to Program Execu- 
tive A, Salem. 
s. Jo Ellen Foyle, Motor Vehicles 
Rep. (MVR) 3, Lakeview, to MVR 4, 
Technical Supervisor, Grants Pass. 
Edward M. Kennicott, Highway 
Maintenance Worker (HMW) 2 to 


Floyd Martin 


Crews earn 


The following ODOT crews 
~ earned SAIF awards recently: 
Crew 080-23, Engineering Crew, 
— 200,000 man-hours; William Tison, 
supervisor. 

___-Crew 080-26, Engineering Crew, 
~ 300,000 man-hours; Robert Shot- 
_ well, supervisor. 


Dubois started with the Highway 
_ Division in 1948 and retired after 25 
years in 1973 
nance r 4 in, Milwaukie. 


_as a highway mainte- | 


Jim Millican 


- Moving up the ranks 


HMW 3, Albany. 

James F. Millican, Highway Main- 
tenance Supervisor B to Carpenter 
Foreman, Milwaukie. 

Donald R. Peek, Park Ranger 1 to 
Park Ranger 2, Detroit. 

Norma Stroup, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 

Carol Wehrkamp, Clerical Spe- 
cialist to Administrative Assistant, 
Fuels Tax Unit, Portland. 

Juanita Wood, Administrative 
Assistant to Management Assistant 
B at DMV, Salem. 


SU The following ODOT employees . 
‘retired recently: 


LaVonne D. Newstrom, Highway 
Maintenance Worker 2, Jackson- 
ville; 5 years. 

Kenneth F. Marecek, Heavy 
Equipment Mechanic 1, Salem; 31 
years. 

Floyd K. Martin, Highway Mainte- 
nance Worker 2, Portland; 6 years. 

Frances George, Clerical Special- 
ist, Eugene; 20 years. 
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Positions reclassified in 
Word Processing Center 


Some things are changing in 
ODOT’s Word Processing Center, 
according to Jean Hardin, center 
manager. 

“A new Classification has been 
established for the operators in the 
Word Processing Centers,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They were reclassified from 
Clerical Specialists to Word Pro- 
cessing Specialists. Computer ter- 
minals take more knowledge to run 
than typewriters--the operators 
need to know formating, which can 
be pretty complicated.” 


More efficient 


Hardin said it would take nine 
people on conventional type- 
writers to do the work done by the 


. four women in word processing. 


Their work usually includes job 
specifications and contracts, en- 
vironmental impact statements, 
traffic volume reports, and the ma- 
terials lab testing manual, to name 
a few. 

These, plus new projects, add 


up to two million lines per year that 
go through the computer. 

Hardin said the center was 
changed over from magnetic tape 
typewriters to a mini-computer in 
1976 and the type of work 
broadened. 

“We can do an enormous range 
of work on this equipment,” she 
said, and added that offices outside 
Salem could take advantage of 
their services by sending work 
through the mail. 

“Some of the new projects we’re 
doing used to be contracted out,” 
Hardin said, ‘so we’re saving those 
offices a lot of money by doing it 
in-house.” 

Another service the center offers 
is lending a secretary to other offi- 
ces in the building that need some- 
one to fill in for a coffee break or a 
vacation. 

“We want to let people know we 
have a floater available to answer 
phones or whatever for a few hours 
or a couple of days,”’ Hardin said. 


Region 2 DE to retire, 
his replacement named 


- Howard Johnson, who steps 


ft down as District 4 Engineer in Cor- 
_vallis Dec. 1, will be replaced by 


John Gunter, presently District 11 
Engineer in Klamath Falls. 

Johnson has decided to retire 
before the end of the year, ending 
a highway career that spans 36 
years. 

He came to work for the High- 
way Division as a rear chainman in 
Burns Dec. 6, 1945. From Burns he 
moved to Fossil, John Day, Ontario 
and LaGrande, advancing his 


By: Roy Priem 
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career along the way. 

When he moved to LaGrande in 
1955, he replaced Scott Coulter, 
presently state highway engineer, 
as a transitman. Johnson remained 
in LaGrande until March, 1958, 
when he transferred to Corvallis as 
district engineer. 

Johnson will be honored by his 
friends and fellow workers at a re- 
tirement party Dec. 18 at the Al- 
bany Elks Lodge. 

’ Gunter, who replaces Johnson, 
started his highway career as a rear 
chainman on Sept. 1, 1946 in 
Eugene. He has been stationed in 
Gardiner, North Bend, Reedsport, 
and Grants Pass. 

On Feb. 1, 1961, Gunter was 
named district engineer in 
Roseburg, and moved to Klamath 
Falls as district engineer in Septem- 
ber 1966, where he remained until 
his new assignment. 

Gunter’s replacement as District 
11 Engineer has not yet been 
named. 


Engineers 
registered 


The following employees were 
recently granted registration as 
Professional Engineers: 

/ Leon G. Brock, Highway Engineer 
(HE) 2, Project Development Unit, 
Metro. 

Allen G. Mickey, HE 2, Traffic 
Section, Salem. 

Denis C. Miller, HE 3, Design Sec- 
tion, Salem. 

Tim H. Thex, HE 3, Environmental 
Section, Salem. 

The following employee suc- 
cessfully passed the examination 
for certification of Engineer-In- 
Training: 

Ronald T. Noble, HE 3, Environ- 
mental Section, Salem. 
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By Anna Browne Muzzall 
Managing Editor 


Shirley Eads is in the business of 
selling Oregon. 

She sells it to those busi- 
nessmen, housewives, fishermen, 
skiers, retirees, and beachcombers 
who aren’t interested in buying the 
Beaver State, but visiting it. 

Shirley, 36, has been State Travel 
Director and head of the Travel 
Information Section for almost two 
years. 

“1 was hired to change things,”’ 
she says. ‘The program had the 
same director for over 10 years and 
the same ad agency for over 30 
years.” 

Shirley replaced the retiring di- 
rector in 1979, shortly after a new 
advertising agency had been 
selected to help bring Oregon to 
the attention of the rest of the 
country. 

By nature Shirley is a fast-paced, 
enthusiastic, ‘“go-get-’em” kind of 
person, and the Travel Section has 
been trying to keep up with her 
since she arrived. 

“I’ve been at a dead run since 
I’ve been here,” she says. 

She defines her job as ‘‘trying to 
manage a program that promotes 
Oregon as a travel destination to 
people both in and out of the 
state.” 

Most of her time is spent doing 
public relations work for the 
ODOT tourism program--giving 
speeches, passing out information, 
and attending meetings and con- 
ferences. 

“We'll be doing a radically ex- 
panded PR program for the next 
eight to 10 months,” she says. ‘‘We 
need to get out into the community 
and get people’s ideas of what our 
program is and what it should be. 
Part of our job is to not only pro- 
vide services to travelers but to let 
people know what we do and what 
we Offer.” 

Shirley says she was in her job a 
year before she felt accustomed to 


VIA 


Shirley concentrated most of her 
time on SB 101--a bill that proposed 
creating the Department of Travel 
and Cultural Industries. The bill, 
that would have removed the 
Travel Section from ODOT, was 
vigorously opposed by the Trans- 
portation Commission and de- 
feated. 


“1am absolutely convince we 
are better off in ODOT rather than 
anywhere else right now,” Shirley 
says. ‘‘Whether we like to admit it 
or not, the huge majority of Ore- 
gon’s visitors come into the state 
on four wheels. We are basically a 
transportation-related program, 
and we always will be. “ 


‘We react to weather changes, road 
conditions, gas shortages--even volcanoes.’ 


the travel promotion process. 

“In a year you go through the 
budget procedure and the seasons 
and the different literature that 
goes with them,” she says. ‘‘We 
react to weather changes, road 
conditions, gas shortages--even 
volcanoes. The program changes 
all the time depending on what 
else is happening.” 

During the legislative session, 


Shirley says a big addition to her 
job lately is trying to attract interna- 
tional travelers to Oregon. 

“We've been kind of slow to get 
into this market because of our 
tight budget,” she says, “and until 
recently we weren’t equipped to 
handle international travel.” 

Shirley recently visited England 
with a group representing the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Com- 


mission to try and generate some 
interest. 

They took literature from many 
areas of the region and spent a 
week shuttling between London 
and Leeds giving interviews, mak- 
ing sales calls, attending recep- 
tions, and hosting trade shows. 

“| think it was a very successful 


trip,” she says. ‘We got a lot of 
publicity and learned a lot about 
how to promote over there. 

“One of the things we learned 
was that the Pacific Northwest has 
no image in England. It was sug- 
gested we identify ourselves as the 
Upper Left-hand Corner so people 
would know where we were talking 
about.” 

Shirley stepped into her role as 
travel director after zigzagging 
through several schools and a wide 
variety of jobs. 

Born and raised in Centralia, 
Wash., she transferred from Cen- 
tralia College to St. Martin’s Col- 
lege in Lacey, Wash. after they of- 
fered her a full scholarship and a 
place on the debate team. 

She graduated from St. Martin’s 
in 1967 with a political science de- 
gree and went on to the University 
of Oregon to earn her masters de- 
gree in communication. 


she says. 
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She taught speech at Oregon 
State University while doubling as 
their debate coach for three years © 
before moving to Medford. 

“In Medford I spent a year being 
told | was over-qualified for every- 
thing,” she says, ‘‘so | did every 
kind of volunteer work you ean 
imagine to keep from going crazy.” 

Then, from a part-time job as 
public information officer for the 
Medford School District, Shirley 
was hired as a reporter and sports 
director for a local TV station. 

After that she worked at a race- 
track in public relations, as a disc 
jockey at a country music station, 
and founded the Visitors and Con- 
vention Bureau for the Greater 
Medford area. 


‘/ve been at a dead 
run since I’ve been here,’ 


After three-and-a-half years 
there, she was lured away by the 
Chamber of Commerce president 
to start a car rental franchise. 

“| literally built a rent-a-car busi- 
ness,’”’ she says. ‘““One day I| went 
out and bought $200,000 worth of 
cars. and trucks--just scared to 
death--but it was fun.” 

With her degree in communica- 
tion and experience in selling con- 
ventions and promoting travel in ~ 
Medford, Shirley was offered the 
travel director’s position--one she 
fills with determination. is 

“I’m a very work-oriented per- 
son and I’m trying to change that,” 
“Il used to work enor- 
mous amounts of overtime be- 
cause | thought that was the way it 
was supposed to be, but now I’m 
trying to avoid that as much as pos- 
sible. 


Learning to play 


“1 think | will put in a better day 
at work if | don’t burn myself out 
like | used to. At 36 I'm finally 
learning to play.” 

Shirley. says she would like to 
open a business of her own some- 
day, but at the moment it could be 
anything from a fabric and need- 
lework shop to a public relations 
firm. 

“l always used to be scared 
about what | would do next and 
how well | would do,” she says. 
“And suddenly, at this age, | finally 
realize I’m a survivor, | have done 
all these strange things and | can 
do them again if | have to. 

“Short of brain surgery or pro- 
fessional basketball, | think I can 
do just about anything | have to 
do.” 


EREREE RARER ER ERE RARER ERR ERA ERER RARER RARARERE 
Retirees let us know what’s happening 


Cecil A. ‘‘Slim’’ Gardner, 2010 
Court St NE, Salem 97303. Ret. 
Hwy. 1972. 

Slim and his wife, Gladys, cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary last month at their home in 
Salem, not far from where they 
were married 50 years ago to the 
day. 

“Now, we’re working on our 
second 50 years,’’ Slim says. 

Their daughter, Susan, from Sac- 


ramento, Calif., and two grandchil- 
dren were there for the festive oc- 
casion. 

Slim says he started with the 
Highway Division in 1929 as a 
“rookie in the bridge design sec- 
tion,’’ and retired as office en- 
gineer in 1972. 

During World War II, he joined 
the U.S. Marine Corps and spent 
nearly three years in the South 
Pacific, reaching the rank of Major. 


“Cecil was probably one of the 
best-liked persons ever to have 
worked in the bridge section,” says 
Ivan Merchant, former chief bridge 
engineer, now retired. ‘With his 
good nature and dry wit, he was a 
joy to be around.” 

“Being lazy and playing golf 
(Meadowlawn, in Salem) seem to 
take up most of my time these 
days,”’ Slim says. 

The best news is that he and 


Gladys are both in good health and 
feeling fine. 


RETIREE SPECIAL: A regular four- 
some, three days a week, at Salem 
Golf Club, includes Highway Divi- 
sion retirees Ivan Merchant, Rod 
Porter, Ray Asbury, and Ed Morelock. 

“We've been playing, rain or 
shine, but really prefer the shine,” 
Ivan says. 


